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ABSTRACT 

Many states have already begun the task of creating a more 
"seamless" education system that stretches from kindergarten through the 
undergraduate years (K-16) . Support for this integration of the education 
system is growing, although the obstacles are recognized as formidable. A 
conference was held to discuss ways of bring such a seamless system into 
being. Conference participants deliberated about five key issues previously 
identified as relevant to the pursuit of the seamless system, and each of the 
five roundtables was stimulated by background papers prepared for the 
conference. The five papers, presented in an appendix, are: (1) "Equity: Why 

Is K-16 Collaboration Essential to Educational Equity?" (Kati Haycock); (2) 
"Governance: Governance and the Connection between Community, Higher 
Education, and Schools" (Ira Harkavy) ; (3) "Standards: Bridging the Great 

Divide between Secondary Schools and Postsecondary Education" (Michael Kirst 
and Andrea Venezia); (4) "Teachers: Improving Teacher Preparation: Research, 
Practice and Policy Implications" (Arturo Pacheco); and (5) "Community: 
Inter-Level Educational Collaboration for Civic Capacity Building: The Role 
of Local Education Funds" (Wendy D. Puriefoy) . (SLD) 
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"These partnerships are critical in many urban areas, 
where some of our best universities stand just blocks 
from some of our worst schools." 

Rod Paige, U.S. Secretary of Education 
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Foreword 



The Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation is pleased to have supported the 
policy conference and this resulting report that highlights the need to have 
K-12 and higher education systems work more closely together to support 
excellence in education. The 15 state teams that met in Kansas City last June 
recognized the need to break down the dysfunctional separation that 
traditionally has characterized relationships between the K-12 and 
postsecondary systems in the great majority of states. 

There are encouraging signs in the 15 states that participated in the 
conference, and in other states as well, that inter-level isolation is waning, and 
that cooperation between the two educational systems is increasing, on issues 
like teacher quality, standards, college admissions and placement, and remedial 
education. Obviously, issues such as these overlap the two systems and require 
more inter-level collaboration. 

Improving teacher education, for example, requires much more cooperation 
between school systems and the institutions that prepare the nation's teachers. 
The evidence is now confirming what respected researchers and experienced 
practitioners have known for a very long time, that teacher quality is the critical 
leverage point in improving education in America. In the conversations in 
Kansas City it became abundantly clear to the attending state policymakers and 
educators: Only when K-12 and higher education systems work closely 
together to support excellence and vigor in preparing educators to teach in 
America's classrooms will quality education and equality of opportunity 
become a reality for all of our youngsters. 

Susan Wally 

Vice President, Youth Development 
Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation 
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Preface 

A Message from the Conference Sponsors 



M any academic and school leaders have been hard at work in recent years 
to close a gap that has been too wide for too long. They insist that the 
public is not well served when the nation's schools and its colleges and 
universities deal with each other at arm's length. Many states have already 
begun the arduous task of creating a more "seamless" education system, one 
that stretches from kindergarten through the undergraduate years (K-16). Some 
systems sprang up voluntarily between education sectors, others required 
legislation. Some states encourage little more than regular conversation 
between the two systems, while others have tried to relate the movement for 
standards-based education reform to decisions about academic admission and 
placement. Support for this new way of thinking is growing and the 
momentum behind it is formidable. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that simply conceiving of a more 
seamless system will make it a reality. Concepts, of course, are important, but at 
the ground level where policy meets public need, a host of potential barriers 
block the way. 

That's why our organizations took advantage of the publication of The 
Learning Connection, edited by Gene I. Maeroff, Patrick M. Callan and Michael 
D. Usdan, to consider the issues involved. 1 We asked governors' policy 
advisors, legislative chairs, state superintendents of instruction, and state higher 
education executive officers from some 15 states to gather at the Ewing Marion 
Kauffman Conference Center in Kansas City, Missouri, to talk about how to 
move forward. 

We understand that moving forward in creating seamless K-16 education is 
difficult. In most places, a profound cultural, political, and institutional chasm 
yawns between K-12 and higher education. We are under no illusions about the 
many obstacles in the road ahead. At a time when both K-12 and higher 



1 The Learning Connection: New Partnerships Between Schools and Colleges (New York: Teachers 
College Press, 2001). 
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education need attention and require reform and renewal, they live apart, 
leaving common interests that should bind them together on the margin, no 
one's responsibility. But as U.S. Secretary of Education Rod Paige said via 
videotape at this conference, open discussion of these important issues can only 
advance the public interest. And as these proceedings make clear, although we 
still have a long way to go, we are almost halfway home. 
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Framing the Debate 



I t's a deceptively easy business to pull policymakers together to 
think about how to encourage greater collaboration between public 
schools and public and private institutions of higher education. But as 
Gene Budig, chairman of the Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation 
and former chancellor of the University of Kansas, noted, that goal has 
to overcome "generations of suspicion between schools and colleges." 
That's why the conference was launched by a panel that sketched out 
the broad parameters of the challenge. Moderated by Michael D. 
Usdan of the Institute for Educational Leadership, the panel was 
composed of Ira Harkavy of the University of Pennsylvania, Kati 
Haycock from the Education Trust, Michael Kirst of Stanford 
University, Wendy Puriefoy of the Public Education Network, and 
Arturo Pacheco of the University of Texas at El Paso. 

Why is this issue on the radar screen? WhaP s the rush? And what 
stands in its way? It's easy to pay lip service to the need for greater 
collaboration and a more seamless system. So why is creating such 
collaboration so difficult? An introduction by Usdan raised these kinds 
of questions and defined the panel's task. 

Why Now? 

The United States is at a unique moment in its educational history. 
Having completed much of the hard work of defining standards, 
aligning curriculum, and putting assessment systems in place at the 
K-12 level, states find that the "human aspect" of reform needs 
attention, said Haycock. Teachers need to be better prepared. It turns 
out that although everyone thinks of these two systems as separate, 
they are interdependent. It is impossible to create major changes on 
one side of the gap (the K-12 system) without significant changes on 
the other (higher education). 

More than 70% of high school graduates now go on to 
postsecondary education immediately, according to Kirst. But high 
school students are often poorly motivated and many require 



THE STATE OF LEARNING IN 
AMERICA: A Snapshot from 
Maryland 

In 1996, the 8th grade math test of 
the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) 
asked students what proportion of 
rectangle ABCD (below) was 
shaded. Students were given a 
choice of answers, including the 
correct one (44.4%). 

A B 




D C 

In Maryland: 



• 47% of African-American 
students got the correct answer, 

• 75% of white students got the 
correct answer, and 

• 61% of all students got the 
correct answer. 

Many people believe 5th and 6th 
grade students should be able to 
answer questions such as this. 
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remediation once on campus. Higher education must pay more attention to 
these developments, moving beyond, as Pacheco put it, the traditional 
professorial attitude that says, "I didn't become a professor in order to prepare 
school teachers." 

Americans consider education to be a seamless system already, reported 
Puriefoy. The perception may be faulty, but the public's expectation is on target. 
In the face of today's reality that individual economic well-being depends, to a 
great extent, on how well one is educated, the public is not likely to tolerate two 
separate and poorly articulated systems. The panel and the audience were also 
strongly in agreement with Harkavy's eloquent assertion that American 
democracy is increasingly thought to be in trouble, in part because schools and 
higher education have lost sight of education's responsibility to advance the 
public good. What he referred to as "astounding and morally troubling savage 
inequalities" in educational opportunity should not be "tolerated or maintained 
in a democratic society." 

Obstacles 

But if the need is clear and urgent, the obstacles are many. On the policy level, 
decades of disconnection have led to the expectation that the two systems 
should stand apart. The two systems have different governance systems and 
different structures, and they report to different legislative committees. Within 
each of the sectors, collaboration with the other is not high on anyone's agenda. 

Although they said it in different ways, each of the panelists agreed that the 
biggest obstacle, by far, is higher education's reluctance to engage in the 
discussion. Most academics believe that higher education does not need fixing, 
the panelists reported. To add to the challenge, even if the head is willing, the 
body often fails to cooperate. Presidents and chancellors call in vain for 
cooperation if deans and faculty ignore them. 

To complicate matters further, cultures differ radically within individual 
campuses: the faculty of a school of education or social science, for instance, 
often feels it has little in common with the faculty of a college of engineering or 
a physics department. By using SAT and ACT examinations as crucial 
components of admissions criteria, universities have been able to insulate 
themselves from the standards movement in K-12. In fact, they have side- 
stepped the standards issue, according to the panel, because they consider it to 
be highly political and accompanied by draconian accountability schemes to be 
avoided at all costs. 
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Responses that seek to revise state structures that govern K-12 and 
higher education are appealing, but they're not always the answer, 
warned the panelists. Pennsylvania and Virginia — each with a 
secretary of education that oversees both the K-12 and higher 
education communities — are not noticeably ahead of other states on 
this issue. But some structure is required, the panel agreed, suggesting 
that individual states need to work out their own arrangements. No 
single rule of thumb defines how every state should proceed. 

What states need to do is be clear about standards and 
accountability and then make sure that advisory and oversight K-16 
councils, and the like, are not dominated by educators. Outsiders add 
a badly needed dose of reality to the remarkable world of educational 
jargon. In that regard, suggested Pacheco, a coherent plan of 
collaboration helps develop a sense of history and a shared agenda. 
This agenda, he said, should be used to "socialize" new school 
superintendents and deans and presidents, helping preempt the 
tendency of new leaders to make a mark by tossing out everything 
that 7 s old. 

Above all, the reward system in higher education must change. 
There are now few incentives to encourage collaboration. They need to 
be created for every discipline. 

The Time is Coming 

In the end, the most positive sign is that so many states are already 
moving forward. Nearly half of all states are thinking about improving 
connections between the two systems. More than a dozen already have 
K-16 or P-16 councils of one kind or another. Of the 17 states that are 
members of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), for 
example, 12 are moving ahead. Some states are following Maryland's 
lead, with a voluntary statewide council. Other states think Georgia 
has it right with gubernatorial and legislative support for a mandated 
council. A handful of states, with Oregon the most notable, are in the 
midst of ambitious efforts to require public institutions to accept end- 
of-course high school examinations in place of standardized 
assessment tests. All of these efforts are significant. 

Perhaps the most positive sign of all was identified by Gene Budig. 
"There's a new spirit of renewal, reform and restructuring in the air," 



EMERGING GROUND RULES FOR 
K-16 EFFORTS 

While it would be overstating the 
case to say that participants 
agreed on a roadmap for moving 
ahead, in the course of the two- 
day meeting, agreement seemed 
to be reached on several broad 
ground rules. 

• Work locally and on the ground, 
not nationally and in the ether. 

• States should reward actions 
rather than funding promises. 

• The only rule of thumb is that 
there should be no rules of 
thumb. 

• The structure of the education 
and higher education systems 
are important, but no single 
structure is most promising; the 
structure should be state- 
specific. 

• States should worry about 
standards, accountability and 
linkages. 

• Localities, regions and 
institutions should worry about 
specific plans and activities. 

• Agreements to collaborate 
should be used to “socialize" 
new school superintendents and 
academic leaders. 

• Higher education must come to 
see partnerships as 
opportunities to improve 
research and service— in every 
discipline. 

• Avoid educational coziness by 
adding non-educators to 
statewide K-16 councils. 

• If states raise standards and 
nothing else, students will be 
driven from school. If states 
raise standards and enhance 
support for teachers and 
students, everyone wins. 
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he noted. 'The nature of the problem is that both sides are busy protecting their 
own turf. But change is coming. We've done a lot to improve elementary and 
secondary education. The time is coming when public colleges and universities 
must be brought into this. In the end, our society cannot afford to have two 
unrelated systems of public education — one in elementary and secondary 
education and the other in higher education." 
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Five Key Issues 

W ith that, the participants moved into the detailed work of the 
meeting: five roundtables on equity, governance, standards, 
teachers, and sustaining community, led respectively by Kati Haycock, 
Ira Harkavy, Michael Kirst, Arturo Pacheco, and Wendy Puriefoy. 
These five experts had developed background papers for the 
conference (see appendix). 

Participants at each roundtable were given free rein to pick each 
other's brains — to explore issues, test out ideas and work on possible 
solutions. These ideas were to form grist for the mill for "role-alike" 
sessions toward the end of the meeting. These sessions provided a 
period when state superintendents, governor's policy advisors, state 
higher education executive officers, and legislative chairs responsible for 
either public schools or higher education could get together with their 
counterparts from other states to think through what they had heard. 

Equity 

When thinking about strengthening connections and collaboration 
between K-12 and higher education, states can start by considering the 
equity implications. The simple truth is that race and class are too 
easily correlated with student success, up and down the education 
continuum. Many students enter elementary school disadvantaged, 
and the achievement and attainment gaps grow as they progress 
through high school and enter college. Data from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) indicate that 17-year-old 
minority students demonstrate achievement levels similar to 13-year- 
old white students. That is to say, 12 th grade African-American and 
Latino youth are achieving at what would be considered 8 th grade 
levels for whites. 

How can American communities believe they have an equitable 
system in the face of evidence that in well-to-do districts close to 100% 
of the math and science faculty are fully certified, while in most inner- 
city schools most math and science faculty are teaching out of field? 
Little wonder that the proportion of low-income and minority youth 
attending college is so low. The best teachers should be in classrooms 
with the greatest need. Perhaps the school calendar needs to be 




FIVE KEY ISSUES 

Inter-level collaboration between 
K-12 and higher education can be 
usefully examined through five 
lenses, discrete but often 
overlapping: 

Equity is the basic value animating 
K— 16 efforts, an acknowledgment 
that although education beyond 
high school is the key to a better 
life for most, many low-income 
and minority students enter school 
behind the academic curve and fall 
farther and farther behind as they 
move through the two systems. 

Governance systems are a major 
hindrance and a promising 
opportunity. Both K-12 and higher 
education systems, content to exist 
apart and each unwilling to 
welcome the other onto its turf, are 
administered, governed and 
overseen on their own terms. 
Cooperative governance 
approaches should help. 

Standards can be a lynchpin of 
inter-level cooperation, a way for 
the two systems to send signals 
back and forth about what they 
consider important and how to 
structure curriculum and teacher 
preparation. 

Teachers are a critical 
consideration. The cycle of school 
graduates enrolling in colleges of 
education who return to school to 
prepare the next generation of 
graduates creates a loop binding 
the two levels. Just as teaching 
quality is a major public policy 
issue for schools, so too has it 
become a compelling theme in 
colleges of education. 

Community building is a major 
focus of many collaborative efforts. 
Neighborhoods in which people 
share concerns about the quality of 
community life create a natural 
opportunity for engaging schools 
and academic centers in local 
partnerships. 
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modified as well, to provide more time for learning. 

This roundtable focused on the need for stringent accountability systems 
linked to standards, and on system reform in place of remediating students 
after-the-fact on postsecondary campuses. Encouraging models include the 
Texas decision to make a college prep curriculum the "default" curriculum for 
all high school students; the implementation of rigorous assessments in 
Massachusetts; Oregon's standards-based reform and its use in admissions 
decisions; and the decision in Oklahoma to require the core program by 
American College Testing (ACT) as the standard, required curriculum for all 
high school students. 

But start with the obvious: Many students begin school behind the curve 
and drop farther behind as they move through the system. Schools and colleges 
should cooperate to rectify this. 

Governance 

Education reform must encompass K-16 or else it will fail; this was the flat 
assertion in this roundtable. School and higher education systems need the 
attention of a broad reform effort that considers higher education to be both a 
subject of reform and a force for change. 

In many cities, major universities are the largest local employer. Universities, 
as the "most powerful institution in modem society," are critical to change at the 
local, national and global levels. Strategies should include: 

• connecting higher education and its research to communities and their 
problems; 

• understanding that schools are neighborhood hubs — healthy communities 
require good schools and good schools need healthy communities; 

• working locally and on the ground, not nationally and in the ether; 

• engaging higher education in a partnership for school and community 
reform; 

• working democratically to avoid charges of elitism; and 

• worrying about long-term sustainability. 

These are solid ideas, grounded in the notion that new learning partnerships 
are critical, in part because many of the problems in K-12 are the indirect 
product of the higher education system. 
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Standards 

This energetic roundtable agreed with several of the conclusions spelled out by 
Michael Kirst. The disconnect between K-12 and higher education revolves 
around several issues. Inequitable access to college prep courses in core subjects 
closes off opportunities for a lot of students, many of whom don't know what is 
required for college admission. Grade inflation has limited the utility of grades 
as predictors of college success. Yet assessment systems in K-12 and higher 
education differ, and most high school end-of-course assessments play little role 
in admissions decisions. Finally, the lack of early and high-quality college 
counseling for all, combined with widespread "senioritis" in the final year, 
mean that many students are poorly prepared for college. Once these students 
are accepted into and attend college, they find that they need remedial 
coursework to succeed. 

In some communities, many students are the first in their family to 
complete high school. Participants agreed that this is a huge accomplishment in 
these neighborhoods and should not be deprecated. Indeed, if K-16 is discussed 
as simply a means of preparing more people for college, it will encounter 
trouble. There are many different routes to campus, including military service, 
work, and union and employer-sponsored training. What needs to be driven 
home is that the best preparation for the complexities of the modem workplace 
also turns out to be the best preparation for college-level work. 

What's the secret to resolving the standards muddle? If states raise 
standards and nothing else, they are likely to drive many students out of 
school. But if they raise standards while simultaneously enhancing support for 
students and for teachers — everyone wins. 

Teachers 

The traditional image of teacher preparation programs is out of date. That 
image depicted a four-year stint on a college campus for would-be teachers, 
course content taught by the arts and sciences faculty while pedagogy was 
guided by the education department, and a few weeks of "practicum" in a 
school tacked on to the end. Today's very different program is likely to be part 
of a university /school partnership (K-16). It emphasizes frequent student 
placements, often in professional development schools. And it jointly engages 
not only school personnel with the university's education program, but the 
education department with the other academic units in the university. 

It is important to understand that the history of the reform of teacher 
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education and of school reform have been separate. In addition, the dichotomy 
between content and pedagogy — between schools of education and arts and 
science faculty — is false. Content and pedagogy are intertwined. And as the 
reform movement of K-16 develops, it must insist on the moral dimension and 
value of teaching — and on the importance of schools in a democratic society. 

With regard to policy on teaching and partnerships, four points seem 
important: 

• States should insist on school-college collaboration in teacher preparation, 
and reward it. 

• K-12 standards should be incorporated into teacher training programs. 

• States need more robust measures of testing to capture good teaching. 

• Teacher compensation is inadequate and needs to be addressed. 

Community 

The plenary panel and participants in the roundtables applauded the growing 
numbers of colleges and universities that are descending from their "ivory 
towers" to engage in community building. Institutions like Trinity College in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and the University of Pennsylvania are proactively 
engaged in laudable efforts to revivify their neighborhoods and improve 
elementary and secondary education in the surrounding areas. 1 These 
institutions, unlike too many of their counterparts in higher education, are not 
aloof from their surroundings. They provide examples of the important roles 
universities can play in community building. 

The discussion was supportive of the notion that state policymakers should 
provide fiscal and related incentives to higher education institutions that roll up 
their sleeves and negate the town-and-gown dichotomy that is, unfortunately, 
all too common and so harmful in many communities. Colleges and 
universities must be prodded and pushed to accept the imperative of 
strengthening their neighborhoods and schools for reasons of self-interest as 
well as altruism. 



1 See Dale Mezzacappa, "Penn and West Philadelphia/' in Gene I. Maeroff, Patrick M. Callan, 
and Michael D. Usdan (editors). The Learning Connection: New Partnerships Between Schools and 
Colleges (New York: Teachers College Press, 2001), pp. 109-119; and Rick Green 'Trinity Helps 
Hartford Struggle Back," in The Learning Connection, pp. 120-128. 
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Grist for the Mill 

The plenary panel and these roundtables provided grist for the mill and 
stimulated thought in the "role-alike" sessions that followed. Each of these five 
sessions focused on one of the groups in attendance: the "chiefs" (state school 
superintendents), the governors' policy advisors, the higher education 
legislative chairs, the K-12 legislative chairs, and the state higher education 
executive officers. Although the tone and focus of each session reflected the 
distinct role of the participants, some common themes emerged: 

• Different states are at quite different places in the evolution of these issues. 
A few have already integrated high school graduation and college 
admissions standards; a handful are still debating statewide standards. 

• State agencies and entities created in the horse-and-buggy era cannot be 
permitted to block K-12 and higher education partnerships. 

• States can point to many success stories — for example, standards, K-l 6 
councils, presidents sitting in on review processes for teacher education, 
dual enrollment options, proficiency-based admissions processes, reformed 
teacher education programs, and mandated ACT and 4" X 4" (four core 
courses for each of four years) core curricula for high school. 

• In some states, particularly sparsely populated plains states, the idea that 
everyone needs a high school education to prepare them for college is 
viewed as elitist. 

• Rural schools pose special challenges — for example, teacher recruitment 
and the capacity to offer advanced mathematics and science courses. 

• In some states, legislative committees are split by education level; in others, 
a single committee handles everything. Little consensus exists on which is 
better. 

• Legislative chairs are becoming accustomed to the idea of K-l 6 or P-16 
(preschool through college graduation) approaches, but they are unclear 
about their role and they sense a need for better inter-committee 
communication. 

All in all, as individuals within the state teams thought about their roles, 
they realized that a new agenda to improve the learning connection offers 
significant new possibilities — and opens up significant new challenges. 
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STATE THINKING 
ALABAMA 

A few years ago, Alabama replaced 
three separate diplomas with a “4 
X 4” curriculum (four core courses 
for each of four years). Fears that 
students would fail proved 
groundless; about 95% passed exit 
examinations on the first try. 



Moving Forward 



T his was a results-oriented meeting. The participants went beyond 
exploring the issues and talking about the problems; they also 
worked on proposals to address some of these challenges once they 
return home. 



FLORIDA 

Florida is working to build support 
within its delivery system for the 
state’s new governance system for 
K— 12 and higher education. 

HAWAII 

Hawaii is working to link together 
its entire educational system to 
provide higher quality education for 
all. 



What became apparent, as the 14 state teams turned in their 
reports, was that states already committed to a K-16 (or even a P-20) 
approach were determined to stay the course. (A single representative 
from a 15 th state, Minnesota, also attended the conference and worked 
with other state teams in the development of their plans.) Several of 
these states, such as Maryland and Oregon, are already considered 
flagships in the K-16 movement. They want to sustain their 
momentum and solidify what is already in place. 



IOWA 

Iowa plans to convene an education 
roundtable to define existing 
problems and identify priority 
issues. 

KANSAS 

Kansas has reorganized community 
colleges and vo-tech programs 
under the Board of Regents. The 
state has also ended open 
enrollment at state universities and 
remediation on campuses overseen 
by the Regents. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland will continue its 
Partnership for Teaching and 
Learning, one of the flagship K-16 
efforts in the nation. This voluntary 
collaboration between the K-12, 
community college, and University 
of Maryland systems was begun in 
1995. 



MICHIGAN 

Clear standards defining university 
admission have been in place in 
Michigan since the 1980s. A very 
useful "Advice for Your Future” 
program is available to high school 
students. An accountability task 
force made up of higher education 
and school board representatives 
has also been convened. 



But a number of state teams were introduced to the concept of 
K-16 at this meeting. Understandably, most of the participants from 
these states felt the need to explore the issue back home. Delegates 
from states such as Iowa, Missouri and Washington were interested in 
convening state roundtables to take soundings with key 
constituencies. 

The Maryland Story: Taking the Vision Statewide 

Donald Langenberg, chancellor of the University System of Maryland, 
imparted some of the lessons he had learned in five years of successful 
collaboration. American university chancellors, he noted, are normally 
proud of the fact that their title derives from the same etymological 
root as the term that gave the English a title known as "Lord High 
Chancellor." They rather like the idea that this exalted official has, 
since the time of Edward II in the 14th century, been the highest 
judicial officer in England, superior in rank to all peers except princes 
of the blood and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and keeper of both the 
official seal and "of his majesty's conscience." But few of them 
understand that the chancellor was also responsible as the "custodian 
of infants, lunatics and idiots." All in all, a pithy description of the 
heights and depths of academic leadership. 

For five years, Langenberg has served as one of the rotating chairs 
of Maryland's K-16 Partnership for Teaching and Learning, a 
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voluntary alliance of the Maryland Department of Education, the state 
Higher Education Commission, and the University System of 
Maryland. 



Begun in 1995, the partnership focused on the state's first school 
reform agenda, in place since the 1980s and known as the MSPAP — 
the Maryland Student Performance Assessment Program. By 1995, the 
state's Department of Education was working on high school 
standards for school and student performance and looked to the state's 
academics for help in defining standards in key subject areas. 
Subsequently, the partnership ventured into: 



• developing about a dozen end-of-course examinations through 
the high school senior year — which will be applied to the high 
school class of 2007; 












obtaining agreement from high school writing teachers and 
university faculty in English composition about standards for 
first-year college writing; 



redesigning teacher training programs vigorously, including 
improving standards for professional development schools that 
involved obtaining agreement from school superintendents and 
education faculty about the nature of the schools in which many 
prospective teachers gain their experience; and 



developing an associate of arts degree in teaching so that 
community colleges can help remedy the shortfall in teachers 
expected in Maryland (and around the nation) in coming years. 



MISSOURI 

Missouri plans to increase public 
awareness of the value of K— 16 
approaches and to identify the 
issues that a K-16 or P-16 council 
could address. 



MONTANA 

Montana is working to improve the 
effectiveness of teacher education 
programs, both pre- and in-service. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico has been focusing on 
improving teacher quality and has 
experienced success in several 
areas, including loan forgiveness. 
An accountability commission 
includes business leaders. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma is woiking to maintain 
the energy of existing efforts such 
as GEAR UP and EPAS (both 
designed to prepare young people 
for work and college) and to 
inventory programs and 
achievements in order to measure 
progress and communicate it to key 
constituencies. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina has instituted a 
successful partnership (with 
NCATE, the state Department of 
Education, and the state Higher 
Education Commission) involving 
joint visits to assess teacher 
education programs. 



Opinions Formed 

Langenberg offered several lessons learned or, as he put it wryly, 
"opinions formed" from his experiences. First, a project involving a 
handful of faculty is not a collaboration. To be truly effective, the scale 
has to be statewide. Next, there's the challenge of scale in terms of 
time. No one is quite sure how long it will take to fully reform K-12, 
but it's probably on the order of 20 to 25 years. Persistence is essential. 

Next, it's the teachers, dummy. As a recent report from the 
National Alliance of Business makes clear, it is time to make teaching a 
profession. Teachers are not treated like professionals. They are not 
supported like professionals. They are not rewarded as professionals. 
"And, in turn, they don't act like professionals." Improved induction. 



OREGON 

Oregon is moving forward with its 
nationally recognized Proficiency- 
Based Admission Standards 
System (PASS), a plan to have the 
state’s colleges and universities 
use proficiency exams rather than 
grade point averages or coursework 
as admissions criteria. 

WASHINGTON 
Washington is encouraging 
community colleges and school 
administrators to discuss Running 
Start and bring together key 
stakeholders to discuss resources, 
governance, alignment, 
assessment, and teacher education 
across the K-16 system 
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TAKING THE VISION STATEWIDE 

How do you take the K-12 vision 
statewide? Donald Langenberg, 
chancellor ot the University 
System ot Maryland, offered his 
views based on five years’ 
experience: 

• Scale is absolutely 
essential. Do not think 
small. 

• Durability is crucial. Plan 
for the long-term. 

• What is needed is a 
community with an agenda. 
Leaders with a program 
need not apply. 

• Nobody is to blame for the 
problem. Everybody is 
responsible for the 
solution. 

• It’S the teachers, dummy. 
Improving performance 
requires professionalizing 
teaching. 



better mentoring, and more time for professional growth are all 
important. Career ladders should help. Teachers deserve more control 
of their own work and they also deserve more pay. Recent data from 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) indicate that the United States ranks 22nd out of 26 nations in 
terms of how well teachers are paid relative to salaries within each 
country. 

Finally, what is needed is a community with an agenda. If iF s 
broad enough and deep enough, it will survive changes in leadership. 
That agenda should involve higher standards, assessment and concern 
for the conditions of teaching. 'If that agenda is there, it doesn't matter 
what you call it. And what you are really after is a seamless system." 

A seamless system. So the conference ended where it had begun — 
with a call for seamless learning connections to improve teaching and 
learning from kindergarten through college graduation. The evidence 
from this meeting shows that we have a long way to go, but the 
evidence is equally clear that, as Patrick Callan of the National Center 
for Public Policy and Higher Education noted in bringing the 
conference to a close: we have also come a fair distance. 
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Appendix 

Five Key Issues 



Equity 

Why is K-16 Collaboration Essential to Educational Equity? 14 

By Kati Haycock 

Governance 

Governance and the Connection Between Community, Higher 

Education and Schools 20 

By Ira Harkavy 

Standards 

Bridging the Great Divide Between Secondary Schools and 

Postsecondary Education 30 

By Michael Kirst and Andrea Venezia 

Teachers 

Improving Teacher Preparation: Research, Practice and 

Policy Implications 39 

By Arturo Pacheco 

Community 

Inter-Level Educational Collaboration for Civic Capacity Building: 

The Role of Local Education Funds 47 

By Wendy D. Puriefoy 
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